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TO THE 



DEMOCRACY OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Dkmocrajic Nation'aj. Executive Committee Roams, 
-»«-*"'• Washington City, I). C, July 18, I860. 

FsLt-ow CrTt?;E>.-s; 

The undersigned, have it In charge, at the instr.nce of the Nationftl Committee of 
the l>emooratic party, to address you sotne words of explanation and counsel. You 
-.'ire all advised, by this time, that a niinority of the delegates seceded from our reg- 
ylar National Convention, at Baltimoi\3, and have proposed .lohn C. Breckinridge 
■and Joseph Lane as th<!ir candidates for the Presidency and Vice Presideney of the 
United States. It is an occurrence without example in our history; and for the 
consequences >"hich may ensue — iuvolving, possibly, the existence of that Union 
which our fathers besought us constantly to maintain— there is a grave responsibil- 
ity somewhere. If Ih* responsibility be upon those of us who huve adhered to the 
ancient orgftiiisration of the Democratic party, wIiofo banners now display the hon- 
ored names of STsruEN A. Douglas and Hkusc'ije{, V. Johnson, as the regular Df mo- 
cratic nominees, we can but pwtest, in all sincerity, that we sought no unjust 
advantage of our seceding brethren, and have erred, if at all, thnjugh mere mis- 
judgmeut. It appears to us, however, U{>on a careful and deliberate review of all 
that transpired at Ualtiniore, as well as at Charleston, that the supporters of Messrs. 
Breckinridge atd Lau<;, in. violating the settled usages of the Democratic party, and 
in abandoning the regular Denuwratic organization, have taken the whole respon- 
eibiiity upon t'lettiseh'^s. 

THE QUmiOX t)F SLAVERY IX' TilV: Tl^RIUTURIEr^. 

T?efore proceeding to a narration of the disturbances in our National Convention, 
nt Charleston, and afterwards at B;Utimore, we deem it necessary to explain the 
past conduct of the Democratic party with regard to the difficult question of slavery 
in the Territories of the Unitei^ States. This qursfiou arose, distinctly, for ti\e first 
time, •when the House of Representatives, on niotion of Mr. Wilmot, of Pennsvivu- 
nia, August 12th, 1840, addo-l a l'u<n-iso to the bill appropriating money in aid »;f 
the negotiations for peace with Mexico, in the following words: 

" /'rcf Thrd as an rv))r<'S'-' atnl fimiliiiucr.lal cuiditiiin lo i in.- iioini^itiwi of uiiy territory 
from tVio Kci>«1>tie <vf Mexico \i\ \W \'\\\W\\ St-.iU's, tiy virUic <tf (my trriity wlii-.'i insij bo m 

hclH'ci.'n tli<>in, i?nil to thv u^r, by Hii' Kxo-iitivo, of tlio inoric\!< herein njiproiiriiilcl, in'ifiicr 
sliivory nor iiivoliuit.'iry Hcrvitiiili' slmll fvcT in any )*rl of suid tfrritorv, oxci'ia I'nr criuio. 
•wlicrcrf Uu' party rihnll firnl, Ite (Ii:t> Cdiixici'-J.'' 

The bill was lost, in the Sijnate, by reason of a controversy upon tliis partifular 
elause; and so, the very introduction of thenneslion into Congress, by Mr. Wilmot, 
resulted in defeating a bill of the utmost importnnce, embarrassing the p]\ecutive, 
in the midst of a foreign war, and in prolonging that war twelve or eiajhteen month?, 
expending th« treasure of the nation, and saerifining in subsequent battle the lives 
of HOjBiany of our countrymen. 

"W&nevd not pursue the alarming agitation thus mischievously eommcnood ; an 
agitati'jn which defeated General Cass, our noniiiv-o for the ['residency in liS'^S, atid, 
at last, in 18.V1, biwrght our Union to the vorg<? of ditsolution. That catastrophe 
was avoided, itowever, by the (iniiness and w'.e lorn of the l>emoeratic jinrty in 
Congi-css, ami thmughout the country, aided by the most tminent chieftains of the 
"Whig party; and the basis of settleniont tlien nsTreed upon, and afterwards unani- 
mously allirmed by thv Whig as well as by tht Democratic National Convention at 
Baltimore, in IS.'i'i, was that C'tuigifss should noi interpose its authority, under any 
■circuuistanccs, wliether to prohibit or intixwluee, ai)olish or maintain the institution 
•of slavery within the Territories. A total oxchiision nf tiu; subject from Congress 
tliencetbrth and forever, was thfl olive-branch held out and ftoeepted, North and 
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RoTifch, by the two great political parties into wliich the American people vere tlien ■ 
divide.'!. We say, felknvcitizens, that theNorth and the South alike accepted this set' 
tleraent ; because not only did agitation and discord cease, but m well the Abolition 
party at the North as the recession party at the South, became almost extinct. 

In January, 18G4, at the first session of Congress under General Pierce's adminis' 
tration, a necessity arose for the establishment of Territorial Govevntnents in Ne- 
braska and Kansas; but a fearful obstacle seemed to lie at the vei'j threshold. Tl>e 
act of Congress, approved March 6, 1820, sometimes called the Missouri Compro- 
mise, prohibited slavery in all the domain over which these two Territories extended. 
Obviously, such an enactment was inconsistent with the principle adopted in 1850, 
and ought then to have been repealed byname. But it had not been repealed, and, 
although neve: operative in fact, had acquired all the authority of age ; and of the 
many eminent statesmen who, waiving their scruples in regard to its eonstitulion- 
ftlity, had accepted it as the determinatian of another controversy wbiiih, in 1820. 
bade fair to rend the union asunder. The difficulty seemed, at first, insurmountable, 
inasmuch as a repeal of the Missouri act might renew the agitation quelled in 1850; 
"Whereas, upon the other hand, to leave such an act of Congress in existence would 
be an abandonment of the very principfle through which that happy rcbult had 
been obtained. The Democratic party, after some hesitation, resolved to pursue 
the principle of 1850 to its logical consequence; to abrogate the Missonri Compro- 
mise line, so called, even at the hazard of new and more dangerous agitation. It 
appealed to the Whig party for assistance, and some of the southern representatives of 
that party, in Congress, responded to the appeal. But the northern Wbigs, with 
few exceptions, abandoned their southern allies, and uniting with the remnant of 
the old Abolition party, raised an alarm, throughout the North, that the Oemocratie 
party had thus renewed, in Co7iffrc.',,s^ the identical agitation which it had solemnly 
promised t) discoiuitenance. This "fusion" of Northern Whigs and Abolitionist.s 
was largely strengthened by defection from our own ranks; men who abandoned 
us, not because they sup])orted the Wilroot proviso, but because they feared the 
Democratic party was about to surrender the doctrine of "Non Intkrvkntion " by 
Congress, and becon^e an active agent, through the in,^trumentalit\' of the Federal 
Government, for compellirg the Territories, one and all. to accept slavery as an in- 
#ititution forever, unalterable and uncontrollable. Time Ivas now dissipated the 
fears ol many, and thoy havo returned to their old allegiance. The people of the 
NovUi are beginning to understand, also, that the true responsibility for all the 
agitation which ronilted from the Kansas Nebraska act is upon tho^e who resisted 
tiie a|>plication of a sound principle to a merely formal change of circumstances. 
}iui, in 1854, suddenly, and almost as if by magical touch, the Dfrnocratie party of 
the North and North wtst disappeared. Only Ihirtccn Democrats were elected to 
the House of Ilepresontatives, in that year, from all the non slaveholding States, 
California included, and four of that number, almost one third, were from the State 
of Illinois. It required years of constant effort to satisfy tiic Northern people that 
the Katisas-Ncbrnska act \vas not an act of Southern agirression, but an act for car- 
rying into eftVct the principle C'^tabli.shed by the Compromise measures of 1850. T!ie 
undersigned do not tiiean to j)aHiate a misconception so gross, but merely to relate 
an indisputable fact Our h;ader in these eventful contests, now the candidate of 
the Democratic party for the Presidency of the trnited States, did, almost without 
•ixagu'cration, travel from Washingt(»n Cily to Chicago, in 18,5-K by the light of hi.-^ 
own burning ofligios. 

Itwa^ after 8uch di.-astrous consequences to the Democratic party, and with hearts 
full of apprehension, that our delegat«;s from all the States, North and South, as- 
sembled at, Cincinnati, in .hiiie, 1850, to consult with reference to public affairs. 
Conlideiit in the justit-e of our cause, and appealing to the sober judgment of the 
{)eoi)l<\ tho Democrat i(.- National Co!iven(i<.n, (ni a vnmnmom ?,'of<', endorsed tho 
Kansas Nebraska iu-t, and resolved to abide by its principles. The result is well 
i:nown. The nominees of that convention received a sufhcient number of electoral 
votes to secure them in the i'resi<lency and Vice Presidency of the United States, 
Tho fact was develop! d, ai^o, that in others of the Northern States, N?w York, 
Ohio, and Iowa; at lca.-*t-— thelilack Republicans had prevailed by a mere plurality, 
aT\d in opposition to a clear and defirnte majority of the popular vote. At no time 
t^inco has the Black llcpubliean party attained power in the Slates of New 
Vork, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, by its own strength, 
but, in every instance, by some combination with the remnant of the American 
party in those States; a remnant opposed to the administration of Mr. Buchanan, 
but never Ratisfied to co-operate with Abolitionists in a Presidential electiou. 
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KANSAS-KEBRASKA BILL 

The TCansas-Nebraska bill was a comproniise of conflicting opinions within ihd 
Democratic party; some of its supporters believing that Congress had constitutional 
authority to prohibit the existence of slavery in the Territories ; others, that while 
Congres'* had not, each Territorial Legislature had such power ; and yet others, 
that neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature could ]n'ohibit slavery, but were 
both entrust('d with the power, coupled with the duty of maintaining and protect- 
ing that relation. To harmonize in support of the bill, such various opinions, and 
thus unite the Democratic part}', North and South, upon a fair and final basis of 
action, was the task to which SxEruEN A. Douglas addressed his intellect and his 
influence. Democrats who believed that Congjess had power to prohibit slavery 
within the Territories, upon the one hand, or, upon the other, to maintain slavery, 
agreed to delegate the entire exercis'^. of such authority, whatever its extent or 
nature might be, to the Territorial Legislatures, as the agents and substitutes of 
Congress for that purpose ; whilst those who believed that the Territorial Legisla- 
tui^es had inherent authority over the subject — authority not delegated by Congress, 
but arising from a right of self government — concurred in a solemn declaration that 
the a-ction of every Territorial Legislature should be subject to the prohibitions, 
limitations and princijiles expressed in the Constitution of the United States. And, 
in order to provide a convenient method for attesting the constitutionality of any 
act which a Territorial Legislature might adopt, whether for the prohibition or the 
maintenance of slavery, in case any citizen should feel aggrieved by such legislation, 
the righV of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States was so enlarged by the 
9th and *27th sections of the bill, as to include "all easesinvolving title to slaves," decid- 
ed by the Supreme ('ourt of a Territor}', " without regard to the value of thematter, 
propert3% or title in controversy," and also all cases decided by the court last named, 
or by any district court of a Territory, or any judge of cither of the said courts, 
"upon any writ of habeas corpus involving the question of personal freedom." The 
plain object of these ]irovisions was to banish all discussion of the subject of slavery 
within the Territories, except the enforcement of the fugitive slave act, from the 
Congress of the United States, and thus localize, as far as possible, every contro- 
vewy to which that subject could give occasion. If, as in the case of Kansas, a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature should exclude slaverj' ; ol', as in the case of New Mexico, should 
protect and maintain it, those who desired to contest the authority of the Legisla- 
ture, one way or another, could resort to the court.i of justice with their claims, and, 
by the decision of the highest appellate tribunal—namely, the Supreme Court of the 
United States — all such clauns would be determined. It was foreseen, as an argu- 
ment for withvirawing the authority of Congress, (even admitting the existence of 
such authority,) that slave labor would seek only those regions where it couH * > 
profitably employed ; and wherever it could be so employed, as in New Mexic , 
eluding Arizona, it would be sufiiciently protected by local legislation. Tf i ;8ult 
has shown that slavery now prevails almost exactly where it would have uce.i es- 
tablished if the Missouri compromise line had never been repealed, but had l?8eii», 
as the South demanded from 1846 'jntil 1850, extended to the Pacific ocean ; i|jat 
portion of the Territory of New Mexico nortli of 36° 30' being an equiva1e» for 
the arid regions of California south of^the same line. 

Pra jtically, therefore, the whole dispute has been settled; so that when Sen ttwr 
Brown of Mississippi demanded, at the session of Congress just concluded, that tjb* 
lav>s of Kansas prohibiting slavery should be annulled, his demand was only «v 
onded by Senator Johnson of Arkansas, and Senator Mallory of Florida; ajid n ou; 
the other hand, when the Black Repulilicans proposed a bill for abrogating thelp w* 
of New Mexico in favor of slavery, all the Democratic Ilepresentatives in Congr 
South and North, as well as all tlie Soutliern Opposition members, agreed in re. t- 
ing it. The fact is notorious, also, that by the assistance of Mr. Thayer of Mat iX- 
chu'setts and otl\ers of his party in the House, the Democrats and Southern Op" o- 
sitionists were enabled to defeat a number of Territorial bills containing the W il- 
mot proviso. It was evident, therefore, when our National Convention re assenibl id 
at Baltimore on the 18th of Juno, that the wisd(<in of the Democratic party in a \- 
hering to the doctrine of " Non-Intkkvkmtio\ " through every trial and revert?, 
would soon be rewarded by a triumph no less signal than that which attended o :r 
opposition to a Bank of the United States and our devotion to the principles of i ^ 
Independent Treasury Act. If, in the «3t.imatio!i of all. except three supporters f 
the Senatorial caucus resolutions, so called, declaring that Congress ought to inte - 
vene for the protection of slave property in the Territories, •'jc/jcrj necessary," th i 
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exp.tess afeoHtion o( slavery in Kansas by Territorial aci- aid not coTiatitate a c-asy 
of necessity for such intervention, what possible ca.=c ever eoulJ arise? No Demo-' 
crat will deny the obligation of the Federal Governnieut to suppress insurrsctson^ 
-within a Territory, and to enforce, even as against Territorial enactments^ a final 
judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States. Nor cim it be denied that 
Congress may, in certain extreme cases, beyond the power of redress by judicial in- 
terposition,, revoke or amend a charter of Territorial organization. For what useful 
purpose, then, was the agitation of 6?> dangerous a question renewed by President 
Buchanan in his last annual message, or inflamed by the resolutions of a Senatorial 
cauc\ia^ and finally thrust upon the Democratic National (Convention at Charlestons 

EXCUSES FOB ALTERING THE CINCINNATI PLATFORM. 

. It is saidy in excuse, that the principles enunciated by the Supreme Court nf the 
United States in the case of Dred Scott, lead to the conclusion that a Territorial- 
Legislature has no more, authority over the eubjeet of slavery than Congres?, and 
that Congress, ecjually with the Territorial Legislatures, is under obligation to pro- 
tect as well the possession as the title of slave property in the Territories. "We do 
not now intend to debate this assertion one waj'- or another. It is admitted, iini- 
Versally, tbat no such question was presented by the record of Dred Scott's case,- 
nor argued by counsel at the bar; and whatever the- conclusion at which any 
Pemoci'at might arrive^ upon reading the opiaions delivered by the several judges,, 
that conclusion cannot be so clear of doubt as to warrant him in censuring those- 
who, with an equal desire to ascertain tlie truth, have attained another conelnsion, 
"We must all agree that if the Supreme Court did not intend to decide that question, 
(as many believe,) it would be an act of bad faith, in violation of the very terms of 
the Kansas- 2s ebraslia bill, to conuuit the Democratic party, as a jiationai organiza- 
tioiij to either eide: whereas, if- the Court did so intend, nothing is more eertnin' 
than that whenever the question shall distint'tly aris«, and be fairly argued, the 
Court will express its determination in language so plain as to command universal 
acquiescence. The judgment of the Supreme Court in Dred Scott's case has been- 
carried into full execution; and whatever judgment it may hereafter pronounce, iir 
a case depending on tlie validity or invalidity of Territorial enactmevits, must be 
and will be executed with equal alarcity and confidence. But, evidently, until some- 
Territorial Legislature shall, by its enactments, have impnirecl the right of proj)erty 
in slaves, there cvn be no use in agitating such quostiiMis ; and if, as the autiiors of 
the Senatorial caucus resolutions have declared by their votes, the case of Kansas- 
be not a proper case for Coiigressional intervention, it is difficult to imagine any 
other in which a necessity for such intervention will arise. 

It is said, however, tiuxt the Deuu>(;ratic party thus o^-jnipies an cquivoT^al pot?itionj, 
and that the Cincinnati platform is rendered svisceptiblo of two interprolations, 
This pretext is merely plausible. The platform has no double meaning, and but one 
sensible interpretation. It declares against Co^cgkK'^'^ion.m. intervention plainly, 
openly, and miequivocally ; but refers the question what pov/er — if any — a Terri- 
• torial Legislature can exercise for the prohibition or the maintenance of slavery, a!> 
a TicRiu'iouiAL institution, to the iidjx;dication of the Supren^e C()i?rt of the United 
States. Democrats may difl'er as to wliat the Court shouhl or will decide ; but they 
have stipulated, whatever the decision may be, to carry that decision into effect. 

It has been argued, also, inasmuch as one duty of government is the protection of 
property, in return for the aUegiam;c of its subjects, that the Federal Governnienfc 
cannot abdicate a\ithority witli respect tu the Territories, but should constantly ex- 
ercise a power of immediate legi^^lation for the prot<.'Ctton of property as well as per- 
sons within t!iem. This proposition, also, i:^ merely plausible. It ignores the tact 
that Congress must have, and has ahvajrs <!xerersed a clioice of instpumentalities. 
It igiH)rc;» the fa«jl, also, t hat tlie duties of (rovcrnujent luivo been divided under our 
American aystt.'U> into those of Federal and those of State, Terj'itorial, and eveli of 
county, parish, :uid municipal ciiai-acter. All these, taken together, constitute the 
Goviiu.N-Mr.>T uf which, ami of whicii only, the pi'opositiou can truly be predica- 
ted, and unless we adopt the intfrxiuis of the old Federal ])arty vrhicl? our fathera- 
repudiated in. 1708, 171)'.), and U: >, we must deny that the Govern-meut of the 
United State:^ can afford any protection, except in a Fkukrai. C5is]>acity, ;.o property^ 
of- any description ; all other duties of protect) ju having heeri wisfdv contided to- 
State or Territorial, and, in some cases, to merely municipal authorities. It is true, 
undoubtedly, that all forms of property recognized by the laws of the respective 
States composing, our Confederation, are entitled to er^ual regwd b}' their commoix 
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Federal agent; but to affiiTii that it shall, under the pretence of protecting a right 
-of property, usurp any power not clearly delegated by the Stated, in the terms of 
their compact witii each other, is to aflirni a doctrine fraught with the most fatal 
<jonsequ<}nce3. The question is not whether property in slaves, or any other form 
of property shall be protected in the States, or in the Territories, or elsewhere; the 
question is by which of the several devisions of Government with us, and to ichai tx- 
ient by each, this protection shall be afforded. It is a controversy, therefore, in- 
volving the v/hole ground of difi'erence between the Democratic party and the vari- 
ous parties by which, in the history of our country, the Democratic party has been 
opposed. The first inclination of every Democrat should be to resist, as far as he 
can lawfully, the exercise of any power by the Federal Government, within the 
States, within the Territories, or anywhere else, until a clear and definite delegation 
of such power by the several States, can be. proven from the language or necessary 
tniport of the Constitution of the United State?. 

We have thus endeavorevi to show you, fellow-citizens, that the conduct of the 
Democratic party with reference to the subject of slavery in the Territories, has 
been distinguished for moderation, for wise and wholesome statesmanship, for re- 
gard to the limited nature of the Federal Government, to the reserved rights of the 
States and the people, to the peace, the welfare, the continual preservation of that 
Union wl'/ck has made us a niiracit; among the nations. 

CHARLESTON CONVENTION 

When our National Convention assembled in the city of Charleston, on the 23d 
of April, it exhibited a condition of affairs unlike that of any other political con- 
vention of this year. Every State of the Union was fully represented. What Ameri- 
«ciau citizen, v/hether of southern or northern birth, fi*6m the Atlantic or the Pacific 
coast — from the inland seas whicli border upon Canada, from the valley of the im- 
perial Missifisippi, frowi the State looking out upon the Gulf of Mexico — did not 
rejoice on beholding v/hat seemed to be, in very truth, a Council of the whole Re- 
public? Why that council failed in its purpose; wherefore it was distracted, by 
whom, and in what manner, we must now proceed to relate. 

The Deniocratic Convention of Alabama assem.bled at Montgomery, in January, 
3-860, to appoint delegates from that State to the Charleston Convention. It chose 
to declare tUe opinion entertained by a majority of its members, that no Territorial 
Lcgislati'.i'C had any right to prohibit the institution of slavery, and that the Con- 
gress of the United States was under innnediate obligation to maintain and protect 
that institution everywhere — "in the States, in the Territories, and in the wilder- 
siess in which territorial governments are as yet uii organized." To such a declarar 
tion of opii'ion by the Si ate of Alabanui, there could be no reasonable ground of 
objection upon tlie part of other States, each of them being at liberty to concur, 
-or to dissent. But Alabama did not pause here : she instructed her delegates to pre- 
sent those resolutions to the Convention at Cliarleston ; and in case the opinion 
therein expressed was not adopted by that convention, her delegates were immedi- 
ately to withdrav/. And, as if conscious of the antagonistic attitude assumed by 
such instructions toward the Democratic party at large, the Montgomery Convention 
appointed a committee upon whom should devolve the duty, as soon as the Alabama 
delegates had withdrawn iVom the Convention at Charleston, of calling a State 
Convention to decide upon ulterior measures. We desire to speak with entire re- 
spect of the State of Alabama; and without questioning her right, at any time, to 
adopt such resolutions as to her seemed best, wc are constrained to say that tho 
sittitiuU which she thus assumed, with regard to the Democracy of other States, 
was a violation of the usages and principles upon wliich, only, a national organiza- 
tion of our Democratic party can be maintained. If each of the States had followed 
iier examjde — and each of U^em was the peer of Alabama — the National Convention 
•could not have proceeded one step; there would have been no room for counsel, for 
anterehange of opinion or sentiment, for conciliation, harmony, and united action. 

After the Charleston Conv-ention had prescribed the rules of its proceeding and 
verified t;he credentials of all its delegates, in the usual method, it appointed aeom- 
snittee of one from each State to report a platform of principles. That committee, 
after long and tedious sessions, made three reports ; one by the members from seven- 
teen States, one by the members from fifteen States, and one by Mr. Butler from 
the State of Massachusetts. The Hrst (majority) report was in substantial aecor- 
Jance with the instructions of Alabama to her delegates; the second consisted of 
an addition to the Cincinnati platform, declaring that the Democratic party would 
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abide by whatever decisions liaJ been, er might thereafter be made by the Supreme 
Court of the United States; the third was the Cincinnati platform witliout any im- 
portant addition. After a full and earnest debate, it became evident that the con- 
vention was not satisfied with any of these reports ; and, accordingly, a motion was 
made and carried to recommit all of them — Alabama as well as the rest of the 
States which afterwards seceded from the convention, voting for this recommitment. 

On the same day (April 28th) the committee again reported, and again the reports 
were three in number ; the third, by Mr. Butler of Massachusetts, being the same 
which he had previously submitted. The second report of the majority consisted of 
these three resolutions : 

First, Tliat the government of a Territory organized by an act of Congreas is provisional and 
temporary; and, durmg its existence, all citizens of the United Statea have an equal right to settle 
with their property in'lhe Territory without their riglits, either of i>cr3on or i>ro]>erty, being des- 
troyed or impaired by Congressional or Territorial legislation. 

Second. Tliat it is the duly of the Federal Government, in all its departments, to protect when 
necessary, the rights of persons and property in the Territories, and wherever else its constitutional 
authority extends. 

" Third. That when the settlers in a Territory, liaving an adequate i>opulation, form a State Con- 
vention, the right of sovereignty C(mimences; and being consumnuited by admsssion into the Union, 
they stand on an equal footing witli the peoi)le of other States; and the St.ite tlius organized ought 
to be admitted into the Federal Union, whether its Constitution iirohibits or recognizes the institu- 
tion of slavery." 

Nothing could be more vague aud unsatisfacti^ry tfian these resolutions ; they deal 
in "truisms" of the tamest significance, or rather, as the controversy then stood, of 
no significance at all. It would have been a sufficient reason for their rejection (if 
no other resolutions had ever been presented) that these magnified a thousand fold 
the alleged faults of the Cincinnati platform. 

The second report from the minority of the committee, presented by Mr. Samuel 
of Iowa, consisted of the Cincinnati platform with this addition: 

" Inasmuch as differences of opinion exist in the 'democratic party as to the nature and extent of 
the powers of a Territorial Legislature, and as to the powers and duties of Congress, under the Con- 
%titution of the United States, over the institution of slavery within the Tcrrilories, 

Resolved, That the Democratic party will abide by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on these questions of constitutional law." 

No farther amendments or resolutions being admissible, by parliamentary rule,, 
the convention proceeded to a vote ; first rejecting the report of Mr. Butler, and 
then substituting the report of Mr. Samuel for that of the majority. The question 
recurring upon the adoption of Mr. Samuel's resolution, a delegate from North 
Carolina (Mr. Brown) obtained the leave, by unanimous consent, to address the 
Convention, and thereupon expostulated against the resolution (as it then stood) in 
very earnest terms. It was immediately rejected by a vote of 238 to 21 ; the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia, and Florida declining to vote 
on either side. With a view to the amendment of that resolution, so as to remove 
the objection thus suggested, a motion for reconsideration was entered. Such amend- 
ment could only be accomplished by rejecting the resolution, and then reconsidering 
that vote; the previous question having been seconded and sustained, by the Con- 
vention, before the delegate from North Carolina Lad spoken. 

Pending this motion for ^.reconsideration, before any vote upon it, and, conse- 
quently, before any amendment of Mr. Saniuel's resolution could be proposed, the 
Alabama delegation withdrew from the Convention — followed by ten of the dele- 
gates from Louisiana, thus leaving that State without a vote ; the entire delegations 
from Mississippi, Texas, and Florida, and the larger part of the delegations from 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Arkansas. These delegations withdrew in the most 
formal manner ; not contenting themselves with speeches on the subject, but deliver- 
ing written protests to be entered at large upon the journal of the Convention. 

EXCUSES FOR THE SECESSION AT CHAULF^TON. 

Various excuses have been assigned for this extraordinary conduct, but none of 
■them, in our judgment, will bear examination. It has been said, for instance, 
that the Convention adopted an unfair rule of voting, or one which enabled a 
minority of the delegates to control the majority. Here is the rule in so many 
words: 

• ",That in any State which has not provided or directed, by its State Convention, how its vote may 
S)0 given, the Convention will recognize the right of each delegate to cast his individual vote. 
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This rule was adopted on Tuesday, April 24th, by a vote of 394 against 207 del- 
•Bgatea; which sufficiently demonstrates its fairness, if any demonstration were 
requisite. It acknowledges the right of every State to bind her delegates, but se- 
<jures to each delegate his own vote, as against any combination of bis colleagues, 
where the State has not chosen thus to suboi'dinate him. The rule was applied, at 
Charleston, in the decision of all questions; and no complaint was then made of it 
(in their protests or their speeches) by the delegations which withdrew. Th« first 
complaint, bo far as we cau ascertain, was in the address published by eighteeii 
members of Congress, after the convention had adjourned from Charleston to Balti- 
more. The rule operated as hardly upon the one side as upon the other; witness 
the fact that delegates from Alabama and Louisiana were compelled to withdraw 
from the convention, by the act of their colleagues, against their own will, and that 
ten delegates from Georgia who remained in the convention, were not allowed to 
vote (under General Cushing's decision) because a majority of the delegation had 
withdrawn. 

Of what possible importance can the assertion be that a different result, 
either in regard to the platform or the candidates, would have attended a rule 
authorizing each delegate to control his own vote, without reference to the instruc- 
tions of his State? In New York, Alabama, Indiana, and Louisiana, for exam- 
ple, the convention which instructed the delegates was the convention which ap- 
pointed them ; and but that all these delegates were understood to accept their 
appointments, severally, with an obligation to obey the instructions, it is very cer- 
•. tain the convention would, in each case, have made other appointments. And, after 
all, how much reliance can be pieced in assertions or calculations as to what any 
delegate would have -done, at Charleston, in different circumstances. All such as- 
sertions or calculations are based on rumors, surmises, information at second hand, 
or assurrances privately signified. 

We could, by the same style of argument, refute the whole of theni ; but we 
choose to deal with the subject as men, and not to amuse ourselves with suppositions 
or possibilities. The method of voting was an affair to be determined by the con- 
vention ; and it was determined at Charleston, as we have shown, by a majority of 
almost two-thirds. 

Another complaint is, that the report of the majority of the committee on reso- 
lutions was not adopted by the convention — as being the voice of a njajority of the 
States. Several answers suggest themselves at once. 

r. Such was not the method of voting adopted by the convention, and never 
had been the method in any previous convention. ^ 

2. If the rule had been that a majority of the committee should prescribe the 
platform, and not a majority of the convention, it is evident from their votes (after- 
ward given) that several of the States would have chosen other representatives 
upon the committee, 

3. The first majority report, as we have shown, was not acceptable to the dele- 
gations which subsequently retire<l. Kvery oue of them voted for its recommit- 
ment. 

4. The second report of the committee never did, «,? a whole, command the assent 
of a majority; the committeeman from Missouri (General Ciark) announcing that 
he would move, at the proper time, to strike out this all-important resolution: 

*'That it 48 tho duty of the Federal Government, in all Its departments, to protect, when nocc". 
*ary, the rights of persons und property, in the Territories, aad wherever else ila conatitutiou.»l 
authority cjctcnds." 

It required the committeeman from Missouri to constitute the majority (seventeen) 
of which we have heard so much. Without farther argument, therefore, this pre- 
text disappears. 

It has been said, finally, tbat the States which favored the second majority plat- 
form w^ere Democratic States, and that all the otiiers were hopeless, or, at least, 
unreliable. We could, if it were necessary, prove this to be untrue; but even if it 
were true, in the largest sense, what folly to be governed by such considerations! 
Those seventeen States had not a majority of all the electoral votes, and could ac- 
complish notiiing without assistance. No wise general, upon tho eve of an engage- 
ment, would substract from tlie weakest column of his army in order to reinforce 
the strongest; he would, on the contrary, take means to strengthen the feeble, even 
at the expense of the firm. 

But, in a higher sense, and upon the noblest consideration of Democratic policy, 
fiucb invidious distinction between the States ought to be discouraged. 

Our party lias ever commended itself alike to the North and to the South, as a party 
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\a -wliich all the States will find tlieir interesta eqnally protected, and tlieir honor 
equally observed; and whenever we abandon that safe ground, we falsify our 
ancienl and proudest profession, and degrade our National Convention to the level 
of the Convention at Chicago. Every true Democrat believea that Massachusetts, 
as well as South Carolina, would ensure her noblest development, as a State^ under 
the influence of Democratic policy ; and, therefore, in all national conventions, the 
Demoerac}' of Massachusetts — feeble and even insignificant as others esteemed 
them — have been treated as brethren, and as equals. By means of such a rule, Polk, 
and Cass, and Pierce and Buchanan, were nominated for tiie Presidency, and three 
of them elected. What need of any other rule at Charleston? What, assuredly, 
but the presence, for the first time in our history, of an intense, fanatical, and mis- 
chievous spirit of SECTIONALISM on the part of the delegates who seceded? 

If the rule for which those delegates contend had prevailed heretofore, some of 
our national conventions would have been curiously constituted. That of 1844 
Avould have consisted only of delegates from Alabama, Arkan?as, Illinois, Missouri, 
Hew Hampshire, South Carolina, and Virginia; that of 1348 of delegates from 
Georgiu, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Kew York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, in addition; that of 1852 of delegates from Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Xew Hampshire, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin; while that of 1856 would have excluded 
the States of Tennessee and Kentucky, which voted for Mr. Buclianan, but included 
Maine, New Hampshire. Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Maryland, Ohio,. 
Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin, which voted against him. 

It will scarcely be argued that delegates ought to be admitted into a National 
convention, and there denied the right of voting in accordance with their own con- 
victions. The objection amounts to nothing, therefore, unless to the disfranchise- 
ment, from time to time, of such of the States as for any reason peculiar, local, or 
temporary, vote against our Presidential nominees. How would such a rule oper- 
ate fonr years hence? 

Tlie boast of the Democracy is in its national character and sympathies; there- 
fore, although our Democratic brethren of Massachusetts have not achieved a vic- 
tor}' in any Presidential election since 1820, we do not despise them, but gladly 
admit them, on terms of equality, to our National Conventions. 

The truth is, that the seceders at Charleston were actuated by other motives than 
a sincere regard for the welfare of the Democratic party, or attachment to Demo- 
cratic usages and principles. They were determined to rule the party, or else' to 
ruin it. No political organization can exist upon such terms; because he would be 
less than a man who could submit to them. We have sufficiently guaided the rights 
of minorities heretofore by requiring each of our nominees to receive two-thirds of 
all the electoral votes given in a National Convention; but whenever we acknowl- 
edge that one-lifth of the delegates may (as at Charleston) demand an addition to our 
platform, and, upon the refusal of such demand, may rightfulbf secede, we render 
it impossible for our party to exist any longer. Let no man deceive himself in this 
regard ; because here is the whole controversy at Charleston reduced to a plain, 
definite, and unavoidable issue. 

WHAT OCCURRED AT CHARLESTON AFTER THE SECESSION. 

Finding itself thus suddenly deprived of the counsel and assistance of the Demo- 
cratic party in eight States, the Convention abandoned all attempts to modify or 
enlarge the Cinciiuuiti platform, and proceeded to the nomination of candidates. 
♦But, in order that no reasonable objection should be alleged to the validity of its 
nominations, the Convention altered the rule of all former Conventions, and required 
not merely two-thirds of the electoral votes given, but two-thirds of all the electoral 
votes. 

Fifty-seven ballots ensued, and in the cour^se of those ballots, repeatedly, a ma- 
jority of the entire convention indicated Stephen A. Douglas as thi^ir choice for the 
Presidential ofi.ice. 



*.\t Bjiltimoro, <>u motion of Govornor "NVioktiffe, of LDuisianu, tho f(>llo\vin<; roHolution wu» 
«.Oio[>U!<l unanimously in lieu of that i)roposcil by Mr. Samuel at Charleston: 

"7?('.so/>v(/, Thai it is in accordance M ith tho true interpn-lation of (ho Cincinnati Phitform, that 
durintr tho existence of IVrritorial j^ovcrunicnts, the measure of restriction, wliatever it maybe, 
imposetl by the federal Constitution on the powers of a Territorial lejiislaturo over the subject of 
dotni'stic relations, as the same has been or shall luireafter bo finally determined by the !?ui)rome 
Co'irt of the United Statvn, should be respected by all ^ood citizeius, and euforccd with proniptuos* 
ajvd fidelity by every branch of the Federal Governmenl." 
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The enemies of that distinguished Statesman have nsserted many times that his 
fiien(U were disposed to force him upon the National Convention. The falsity of 
this will appear from the fact that his friends could have nominated him at Charles- 
ton, after (he seceffsion, in accordance with the ancient rule demanding two-thirds of 
the votes given ; whereas they altered that rule immediately, and required two- 
thirds of all the electoral votes, or nearly four-fifths of the votes which remained. 

ADJOURNMENT TO BALTIMORE. 

At last, unable to discharge satisfactorily the trust confided to it by the Demo- 
cratic party of the United States, in consequence of the secession to which we luive 
referred, the Convention adjourned from the Sd of j\Iay to the 18th of June, and 
from the city of Ciiarleston to tlie city of Baltimore, calling upon the Democracy of 
the several States, whose delegates had retired, to fill the vacancies caused by sucli 
retirement. The resolution was proposed by Mr. Russell, Chairman of the Virginia 
delegation, and unanimously adopted, in these words : 

Reftolcc.il ^ Tliat -when this Convention adjourns to-day it iuljonrii to rcasseiiiblo at IJaltimore, 
Md,, on Monday, the ISth day of June, and that it be respectfiiUy reconiinondcd to the Democratic 
party of llio several Suites to make provision for 8upj)lying all vacancies in tlieir respective delesa- 
tions to this Convention when il shall reassemble.'" 

It is impossible to misconstrue ti)is resolution. Tliere v/as no vacancy whatsoever 
in the Convention, except such as had been caused by the secession of certain dele- 
gates, and unless the States of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Texas, South 
Carol ina, Georgia, and Arkansas were thereby invited to elect new delegates, the 
State of Virginia, and all other States which remained in the Convention at 
Charleston, deliberately stultified themselves.* That the seats of the seceders were 
understood to be vacant at Charleston appears also from the decision of General 
Gushing, sustained on appeal, that the minority of the Georgia delegation could not 
vote in the convention after the majority had seceded. That the seceders intended 
to resign all claims of membership is evident from their speeches and protests at 
the time of secession. No language could have been employed to express more 
plainly the determination of those delegates to retire from the convention at once, 
and forever. 

CONVENTION OF THE SECEDERS AT CHARLESTON. 

Having thus separated themselves from the Dgiiocratic party at Charleston, the 
seceders forthwith organi/.ed a party of their own, assembling in regular convention 
at St. Andrew's Hall on the r.Oth of April, electing permanent officers, adopting 
rules, and appointing a committee upon organization, and a committee upon resolu- 
tions. The latter conmiittee reported, on the 2d of May, certain resolutions (the 
second majoi-ity report) which had been rejected by the Democratic Convention ; 
pending which, as their journal informs us, 

"Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, moved that the report bo amended so as to strike nut the words 'of 
the Unitcil Stafeft^ after the words ' Demoouacy,' and insert 'Constitutional' before the same 
word, as often as it occurs in tlie rei)orl.'' 

Can there be any doubt us to the temper of such proceedings? Mr. Yancey de- 
sired to adopt even a new name, as well as a separate organization; and it is noto- 
rious that he was the master-spirit of the whole secession movement. Others, it 
would seem, were not quite so bold ; and, therefore, after some debate, his amend- 
ment was withdrawn. 

Several days of hesitation, doubt, and controversy among themselves, ensued; l)ut, 
at length, ascertaining tha|; the Democratic Convention had adjourned to meet at 
Baltimore, on the 18th of Itune, the seceders were compelled to adopt some definite 
course. Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, then proposed this resolution, and it was adopted: 

'■^ Ilcsolre'7, Tiiat the Democratic party of the United States who are oppose(l to tlie doctrine of 
Hquatter Sovereignty, and in favor of the platform of principles recomniended i)y a majority of tlie 
States in tlie Clraiie8ton Convention, and unanimously adojited l)y tlu^ delegates of c'v^ht withdraw- 
ins; States, l)e invited to send delejxates to a Convention to be lield in liichmond, Vir^rinia, on the 
2i\ Monday of June; and, in order to secure concert of actitm, tiiat (he liasis <jf representation be the 
same as that u[H>n wliieli the States have been n-presented in the Ciiarleston Convention." 



* Surely this was the interpretation of this resolution by the Convention, for we 
find, at Baltimore, that the following resolution, which was introduced by Mr. 
Church, of New York, was adopted unanimously: 

Resolred, That the on>dential3 of all persons claiming seats in tliis convention, made vacant 
by the secession of delegates at Ciiarlcstcm, bo referred to the cominittee, wiiich is hereby instrncted, 
us soon as practi!;ablc, to examiue tlio same, and report the names of the persons entitled to such 
seats." 
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Another quotation from their Journal is somewhat significant: 

"Oil moliini of Mr. Barry, of Mississippi, the following resolution was adopted: 
^'JiANo/ped, That the delegates from South Carolina be requested to publish the proceedings of 
this Convention, and to incorporate them in a pamphlet containing so much of the proceedings of 
the Convention from which this Convention withdrew, as explains the catmes of our bepaea-tion. 

" On motion, it was 

" Rcnolced, That tiie South Carolina delegation be appointed a committee to make arrangements' 
for the Convention to be held at Kichmomt?' 

We pause here to ask, in all candor, how these gentlemen coukl any longer claim 
to be metnbers of the party whose Convention had adjourned to Baltimore, and, 
especially, to be members of that Convention ? 

SUBSEQUENT ACTION OF THE SECEDERS. 

The Richmond Convention proved a miserable failure. None of the northern 
State?, and no southern States except South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Texas^ 
Louisiana, Alabama, Arkansas, and Georgia, ever appointed a delegate to attend it. 
The seceders returned to their constituents from Charleston, and all of them dis- 
tinctly surrendered, at home, their commissions in the Convention which had ad- 
journed to Baltimore. A brief recital of what transpired in each State becoraeb' 
now essential. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The delegates who represented this State in the Charleston Convention declined 
further service ; whereupon a new delegation was appointed in State Convention,, 
at Colurabii?, May 30th, and accrc-dited to liiehinoud only. The foremost of these 
new delegates, Hon. R. Barnwell Rhett, had been, for many years, a zealous oppo- 
nent of the Democratic party ; and, as appears by his letter of May 10th, ISGO, only 
attended the Richmond Convention in that character. One paragraph from the let- 
ter will be sufficient: 

"You say, ' Have we not heretofore oppoaed ^National Party Conventions, and is not the Kich- 
mond. Convention a National Party Convention?' I answer, no I A National Party Convention is 
tho convention of a party which is based on national, principles ; that is, principles common to all 
■poriions of the United Staf-es. Tlie Richmond Convention is not such a Couventiun. Its declared 
jirinciples are not nationiil, for not a single northern State has dared to avow them. It is a sec- 
tional convention; called by one section of the Union to support rights and interests belonging to 
oxi'^ section of the Union, and acknowledged by but one section of tlie Union, li aristi out of the 
r/efiris of the one great national party i^ the Union— the Democratic party— and i.^ intended to 
counteract its policy. It is true, that all those of the Democratic party in the United States, who- 
agree witli the fdatform the eight southern States lay down, as tlieir criterion of party afflliatioJi, 
are invited to attend the Richmond Convention, This is, certainly, an objectionable feature in the 
convention ; but it does not alter its character as a southern convention to support southern riglitrt 
and interests. The Black Republicans invite all in the United States Avho agree with them in their 
abolition designs, to join with them in tlieir convention at Chicago. Suppose delegates should go 
into tiiat convention (as they will) from southern States, would that disrobe it of its sectional 
character? Certainly not. Nor will the fact that from a few or many States in the North, delegatea 
may attend the Richmond Convention, change its character as a sectional convention." 

Another delegate, Hon. Armistead Burt, thus addressed the convention, by 
which he was appointed, at Columbia, June 2d: 

"Mr. WniraiT, of Spartanburg, rose and nominated lion. A. Burt, of Abbeville. 

" Mr. Burt rose and begged to inform his friend that he was most egregiously mistaken if his 
nomination was to be considered a concession to the convention party. IIe had noi' uhe element 
ov THE National Democracy in ui.m. I was raised a NulUfler of the strictest sect. I was brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, and would be recreant not only to friendship, but to j>rinciple, if 1 were 
S(< apOHlalize, and find mymdf in. the rankn of the I/ational Democracy. I will say, if you wiU 
altow me only a few words, for more than sixteeti years I have entertained an opinion whicli has 
never been changed. It was my misfortune, in 1851, to differ with friends wliom 1 loved as dearly 
as a num loves near friends; and, from February, 1844, 1 have never doubted, so help me God, 
that these 5()Uthern States would soon have to choose between slavery and disunion." 

Mr. Burt received after this declaration all but one and one-eleventh of the votes 
cast, and was of course elected. 

Such are the avowed sentiments of two gentlemen with whom the seceders from 
the Democratic National Convention at Baltimore, afterwards united at Richmond 
in afHrming the nomination of Messrs. Breckinridge and Lane. 

FI-OllIDA. 

The State convention of Florida reappointed most of the delegates who had so- 
ceded at Charleston, but accredited them to the Richmond Convention only ; and 
yet those delegates, while they did not even claim admission into the Democratic 
National Convention at Baltimore, were admitted into, and constituted a part of, 
the meeting at the Maryland institute, by which Messrs. Breckinridge and Lane were 
nominated. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The delegates from this State who seceded from the ConN cntion at Charleston 
were reappointed to the National Democratic Convention at Baltimore, as well as 
appointed to the Convention at Richmond. They were acknowledged by the former 
as regular delegates, but refus^-d to take their seats. 

TEXAS. 

The Charleston seceders from Texas were reappointed to the National Convention 
at Baltimore^ as well as appointed to the Convention at liichraond, by the State 
Democratic Committee, in virtue of a power speciallj^ conferred. They, also, were 
acknowledged by the former Convention as regular delegates, but refused to take 
their seats. 

LOUISIANA. 

The seceders from this State avoided trial before a regular Convention of the 
Democratic part}^, but called upon the delegates by whom they had been chosen — 
delegates whose duty and office had expired — to reassejiible at Baton Rouge, and 
represent the Democracy in circumstances not contemplated at the time of their ap- 
pointment. A mere "rump" of those delegates did reassemble, without authority 
from the people, and reappointed the seceders as delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Baltimore, and also appointed them as delegates to the Con- 
vention at Richmond. 

Meanwhile, in pursuance of a call from several Democratic associations in New 
Orleans, sanctioned by the representative of Louisiana in the ISational Democratic 
Committee, the Democracy of the State assembled in convention at Donaldsonville, 
by delegates immediately chosen from the people ; and repudiating the seceders as 
unfaithful, appointed a new delegation, accredited solely to the Democratic National 
Convention at Baltimore. 

ALABAMA. 

In this State, the committee appointed at Montgomery, in January, 1860, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the scheme of secession then meditated, and after- 
wards accomplisiied at Charleston, assembled a convention in' pursuance of the orig- 
inal design, or, as they declared, to consider ivhat was best to be done. Whereupon, the 
Democracy of Alabama, sensible titat the Montgomery convention had abused its 
trust in assuming an attitude of hostility toward the Democratic party of other 
States, denounced that committee as an integral part of the scheme so meditated 
and accomplished, and thereupon declined to be governed by its advice. On the 
contrary, in accordance with the usage in that State, the Democracy of the several 
counties called on each other, by county meetings, to appoint delegates to a Deaio- 
CRATio State convention, at Montgomery, to fill the vacancies from Alabama in the 
National Convention, caused by the secession at Charleston. This conventioii of the 
Democracy of Alabama was regularly assembled, and appointed a full delegation, 
accredited to Baltimore only. 

The other convention proceeded, nevertheless, to appoint another delegation, (in- 
cluding the most prominent seceders,) accredited equally to Baltimore and to Rich- 
mond. 

ARKANSAS. 

Two of the eight delegates from this State did not secede at Charleston, and no 
Slate convention was afterwards assembled. In each congressional district, how- 
ever, two conventions had been called, the delegates to which had been all ap- 
pointed prior to the meeting of the Ciiarieston Convention, and, of course, without 
reference to its action, to nominate candidates for Congress. These two conven- 
tions assumed the autliority to appoint delegates to the Baltimore Convention. 

In the first congressional district a mass meeting of the national Democracy was 
called bj'^ advertising in the papers published in the district, and others out of it 
having circulation there, which was numerously attended, and which, with unusual 
unanimity, appointed four gentlemen of character and distinction to represent that 
district in the Baltimore Convention. Three of them attended, and were permitted 
by the Committee on Credentials to cast one vote. 

The second congressional district, having called no meeting, the same committee 
permitted ti\e delegates appointed by the congressional convention, together with 
the seceders and appointees of the first congressional convention, to cast two votes, 
leaving one vote to be cast by Messrs. Flournoy and Stirman, whose right to cast it 
was contested by neither party, they having nev^' seceded. Mr. Stirman, however, 
declined to vote after the secession of the majority of the A'irginia and other south- 
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ern (lelogations, -v^'hich left but one and a half votes cast by Arlcansfts for Mr. Doug- 
las. It must be conceded that the report of the Committee upon Credentials was 
so liberal and conciliatory toward the seceders and their friend.s as to be hardly just 
to the representatives of the national Democracy from this State. 

GEORGIA. 

In this State, after the Charleston secession, a regular State Conver.\tion was 
called at Milledgeville, and all the delegates — as well those who had seceded, 
as those who had not — were reappointed as delegates from Georgia to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention at Baltimore, and, also, appointed as delegates to 
the Convention at Richmond. A large minority of this Convention protested against 
the act accrediting delegates to Richmond; declaring that an act of hostility to- 
ward the National Organization of tlie Democratic party, and refusing to engage in 
any such scheme. Tins minority withdrew from the Convention; and, uniting with 
the representatives of several counties who had refused to participate in it, organ- 
ized a separate Convention, and appointed a full delegation accredited to Baltimore 
only. 

The National Convention at Baltimore, with extravagance of liberality, rather 
than a sense of justice, excluded the delegation thus accredited to itself alone, and ad- 
mitted the delegation accredited as well to Richmond. 

ACTION AT BALTIMORE. 

It appears, from w^iat we have said, that all the delegates to the Richmond Con- 
vention, except from the four States of South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and Ala- 
bama, were actually admitted, as delegates, in the National Convention at Balti- 
more ; that Convention sacrificing the usages of the Democratic party, and even 
(as we think) its proper self-respect, for the sake of reunion, harmony, and ultimate 
success. 

South Carolina and Florida did not apply for admission ; and, therefore, it cannot 
be said that any injustice was inflicted upon them. 

In the cases of Louisiana and Alabama, the new delegations were admitted, and 
those who represented the Charleston seceders were rejected. The decision of these 
two cases^ therefore, inust cortstitute the &olr pretext for the secession at Baltimore. 

We have related the facts of each case, as understood by the majority of the 
Committee on Credentials and by the majority of the Convention ; and although 
confident in our opinion that the Convention erred in admitting a single delegate 
accredited to the rival Convention at Richmond, we, nevertheless, submit to you, 
fellow-citizens, whether a decision between two delegations from Louisiana and Ala- 
bama (even treating the decision as erroneous) constituted any sufficient excuse to 
those delegates from Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, and other States, who seceded, thereupon, at Baltimore. Was it not 
a pretext industriously sought, and at the instigation of men — Cabinet ofHcers, 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, place-men or contractors of Mr. Buchan- 
an's choice — to whom the Democracy of their own States had not confided the duty 
of selecting our candidates for President and Vice President? We can give to this 
whole alfair no other interpretation ; and we denounce such meddlesonieness, there- 
fore, as an attempt to usurp the control of the Democratic patty, and even to dic- 
tate its nominees, by those to whom the vkoi'li-: never entrusted any such task. 
That any delegate should have been so far deceivml as to become an instrument of 
this conspiracy against popular rights — against Democratic principles, and policy, 
and usages — we do exceedingly regret; but the whole case is now before you, and 
it is for the wisdom and virtue of the people, in every State, to redress an outrage 
BO unparalleled. 

SECESSION AT BALTIMORE. 
The sole pretext for l,his, we repeat, was the admission of certain delegates from 
Louisiana and Alabama, and the rejection of their adverse claimants. The Conven- 
tion had decided similar controversies, at Charleston, with regard to the States of 
jjr- York and Illinois — but no skoession or even disturbance ensued. In the case 
ol iN'ew York, the Louisiana delegation voted unanimously upon one side, and the 
Alabama delegation unanimously upon the other. What if they had then parted 
company ? 

It is too ridiculous — or, rather, would be ridiculous but for the gravity of its ccn- 
seciuences — that delegates from Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, Ten- 
nes.-5ee, California, and Oregon, who declined to secede from the Convention at 
Charleston (notwithstanding the appeals then made to them) should have seceded 
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at Baltimore, \lpon so trifling a pretext. There must be a cause bebiud all tins ; and 
that cause, frankly, was a determination to set aside the usages, and policy, and 
principles of the Democratic party, for the purpose of alienating the Democracy of 
the South from the Democracy of the North, and thus taking the first, fatal, and 
irrevocable stride toward Disunion of the States. 

NOMINATION OF DOUGLAS. 
After all sccet,3ion», as well as the refusal of certain delegates from Georgia and 
Arkansas, together with the entire delegations from Texas and Mississippi to occupy 
their seats, our National Convention at Baltimore yet retained '124 delegates, or 
212 electoral votes ; being ten more than two-thirds of the electoral votes of the 
whole Union. But some of these delegates (as in the case of Georgia) refrained 
from voting, the majority of the delegation having retired; others, (as in the 
case of Arkansas) although full delegations, and authorized, in case of any seces- 
sion, to cast the whole vote of their State, preferred only to cast that which would 
be a fair proportion between the seceders and themselves ; and yet others (as in the 
case of Delaware and portipns of the delegations from Kentucky and Missouri) 
declined to vote, but refused to secede. This accounts for the fact that upon the 
second ballot, bif States, 'Mv. Douglas received only 181-^ votes; Mr. Breckinridge 
receiving lOJ, Mr. Guthrie 4 votes, the States of South Carolina (eight) and Florida 
(tliree) having authoriKed no delegates to any convention at Baltimore. Here is the 
ballot as recorded : 

Breckinridge. Guthrie. Douglas. 

Maine • • 7 

New Hampshire » - • 5 

Vermont . . 5 

Massachusetts. . . 10 

Rhode Island c • . 4 

Connecticut , -} <'>-i 

New York . • 8o 

New Jersey . . 2} 

Pennsylvania 10 2^ 10 

Maryland. . . 2^ 

Virginia . . 3 

North Carolina . . 1 

Alabama . . 0 

Louisiana . . 6 

Arkansas . . • 1^ 

Missouri . 4^ 

Tennessee . . 3 

Kentucky Ih 3 

Ohio .. 23 

Indiana . . 13 

Illinois. . . 11 

Michigan .. G 

Wisconsin . . 5 

iowa. . . 4 

Minnesota . . 4 

On motion of Mr. Clark, of Missouri, at the iiistance of Mr. Hogo, of Vii'ginia, 
the question was then propounded from the ('hair whether the nomination of 
Douglas should or should not be, without furtlier ceremony, tlie iinanimons act of 
the convention, and of all the delegates present; the Chairman distinctly requesting 
that any delegate who objected (whether or not having voted) should signify his 
dissent. No delegate dissented; and thus, at last, v^^as Strpukn A. Douolas unani- 
mously nominated in a convention representing more than two thirds of all the 
electoial votes, as the candidate of the Democratic party for the Prcf-idoney of tiie 
United States. - 

Was it irregular than to propose a candidate? If so, Lewis Cfiss was irregularly 
nominated, at Baltimore, in 1848 — which no man ever pretended — for the saine 
method was adopted in hi? case. 

Subftcqnently, Governor Fity.patrick of Alabama having declined the nomination 
for Vice rre5ii<ient, the Democratic National Committee (in pursuance of authority 
conferred upon it) tendered that position to an eminent son of Goorgia, IfEn^-ciiEL V. 
Johnson, who accepted it without hesitation, and whom the DemocrHcy of the Union 
will support with c(mfidence, and [tride^ and plea!«ure. 
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METiTINCx OF TIIK SECEDER3 AT BALTIMORE. 

It did not rise to the dignity of a convention ; it was a mere assemblage of odJa 
and ends, without formal proclamation, without authority from any State, in open 
contravention of Democratic policy and Democratic usages. The seceders would 
not risk the experiment of proceeding to Richmond, although the delegation from 
Soulh Carolina was there waiting for them, and adjourning the "Convention" from 
day to day for their accommodation. They invented the farce, therefore, of an h)i- 
promptu gathering at the Maryland Institute in Baltimore; and having consummated 
their scheme, by the adoption of a meaningless platform, and the nomination of John 
C. Brecidnridge and Joseph Lane, the seceders from Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Texaf-, Arkansa?, Georgia, and Florida p>roceeded to Richmond, and there, "by ac- 
clamation," united with South Carolina in ratifying what they had accomplished at 
Baltimore. 

WHO NOMINATED BRECKINRIDGE AND LANE. 

In his speech at Washington City, accepting this irregular nomination, Mr. Breck- 
inridge permitted himself to say that the meeting at the Maryland Institute was a 
meeting of the "National Drmocracy " in due form, and, as such, entitled to his 
allegiance. 

Fellow-Citizens: Here is their own list of all the delegates who participated in 
that affair: 

The Ghairniiin of the Cininiittee on Credoiitials, reported the following duly accredited members 
in attendance : 

Virginia.— Clv.ir\Qs W. Russell, Arthur Jl. Smitli, .lohn K. Kindred, M. W. Fisher, George Booker, 
James IJarbuur, John Seddon. liCwis E llarvie, Wm. F.JJMiompson, Henry T. Garnett, Wm. A. 
r.uckner, John Blair Hofje. O. R. KunHlen, Walter D. lA'ake, Win P. Cecil, liobort Crockett, Jolni 
Brannon, Hcnrv FitzhuixU, Robert A. Cochin. P. B. Joties, E. ^\. Hubbard, "Walter Coles, Wm. II. 
Clark, R. II. Glass 

Georgia.— Uanry R. Jackson. I. T. Irwin, Jlenry L. Bcnnintr, Solomon Cohen, John W. 11. Un- 
(lerwood, Frederick II. West. T. Butler Kincf. Julian ilartridsxe, Ikigh'M. Moore, Jno, A. Jones, 
James M. Clark, Nelson Tilt, T. J. McGelu-e, O. C. Gibson, W Tracey, 13. L. Stroheeker, Thos. W. 
Hill, Wm. riiillips, James M. Barnwell, G. J. Fain, Lewis Tumlin. Jas. lloce, Mark Johnston. H. 
B. Tliomai*, James Jackson. James A. Sledge, Osboru T. Rogers, John A. Cobb, David C. Barrow, 
M.C Fulton. 

Neio Vo?Vi-.— Augustus Sohell, Bartlctl. 

Culifornia — Austin E Smith, 1) S Gregory, .John A, Drelbilbis; Chas, L. Seott, proxy for G. 
V>r. Patrick: R. F. Lan^fdon, i>roxy for Ij. R, Bradley; G. L. Dudley, proxy for .loJm Rains; Cal- 
houn lienham, proxy for John 8. Dudley. 

Miiri/lan<L—\\'n\.T.\h\m\\Um, John Contee. Levin Wolford, John R. Emory, E. L. F. Hard- 
castle, Daniel Fields. Brsidlev '\\ Jolmsim, William D. Piowie, Carville Staiisburv. 

Penv.sylrinn<t.~\\\ M. Reilly. V. L. Bradford, Geo. M. Henry, E C. Evans, (leo. H. Martin, IT. 
A. Guernsey, H. Lauor, 11. H. Dent, A. J. Glossbreimor, Arnold Plummer, H. B. Swarr, David 
Fister. 

Lnitisiaiut.—ll. A. Hunter, Richard Taylor. E. Laserre. John Tarleton, F. H. Hatch, D. D. With- 
ers. R. C. Downs. J. G. Pratt, F. II. Knapp. J. 11. New. B. Miiliken. 

Jri.sv.7:,s.s7>/M.-George A. Gordon, Charles Clark. E. Barksdale, W. S. Barrv, W. S. Wilson, W.S. 
Featherston, H. 0. Chambers. Joseph W. Matthews, C. G. Armistead, B. MiUhews, B. F. Liddell, 
Joseph H. Davis, Wirt Adams. Alexander M. Clayton. 

(>rc(7«n.— Lansing Stout, J. F. Lamerick, Isaac J. Stevens, Justis Steinberger, H. B. Crosbce, A. 
P Dentiisoii. 

3IiniieNnf(i. — R. M. Johnson. 

North C(ironv<i.~\y\n. Landis. W. W. Avery, Lott W. Humphreys, .lolrn AValker, Samuel Har- 
grave, James Fulton, ^unulel P. HiU.T. J. Green, Columbus Mills, W. S. Ashe, C. A. Ft)8ter, Bed- 
lord J. Brown. R. R. BridL^cs. W. A. Moore, W. S. Steele. 

Flo7'ifi<i.—,)nuK'ii B. Owens, W. D. Barns, Joseph John Williams, B F. Wardlaw, Geo. W. Call, 
Chas. E. Dyke, N. Baker. 

yVw??<',vsv('.— Samuel Miiiigan, Wm. A. Quarles, J. T) C. Atkins, W. L. M'Lelland, Alfred Robh, 
Jas. D. Thomas. Daniel Dimelson, Thos. Meniers, John D. Rilev, J. B. Lamb, H. F. Cummins, R. 
Matthews, F. C Dunnington, John McGavoch, H. W. Wall, Andrew Ewing, li. D. Powell, John 
K. Howard, C. Vaugn. 

3[aNi«i('/n(K,'tt!^.-~Qi\\('b Gushing. James L. Whitney. W. C. N. Swift. P. W. Lcland, Alexander 
Lincoln. Rradtord L. Wales. Isaae H. Wright, dames Riley, Retijamin F. Hallett, Geo. B. Loring, 
E. S. Williams, Goo. Johnson, Benjamin F. Rutler, Abijah" W. Chapin, David W. Carpenter. Reu- 
ben Noble. 

yD'Av/».sv/.s'.— J. P.' Johnson, De Rosig Carrol. Robert W. Johnson, T. C. Hindman, John A. 
Jordan, John J. Stirnian. .Josiah Gould, Van H. Manning, F. W. lleadley. 

/r<'7j?/n'A)/.— Richard J. Mason, Layfavette Green, dames G. Leaoll, John Dishman, CcJberd 
Cecil, James B. P.eek. D. W. (>uarlen. Itobert Gale, Robert M. Kean, John S. Kendriek. 

Alabama.- h. P. Walker, A. B. Meek, H. D. Smith. W. L. Yaneev, F. S. Lv(m. W. ^1. Brooks. 
R. G. Scott, J. W. Portis, N. H. R. Daws(m. T. J. Burnett, Eli S. Shorter, J. C". B. Mitchell, W. (;. 
Peniok. A. S. Van de Graff. L. M. Stone, John Erwin. G. I). Johnson, F. G. Nornuin. John E. 
Moore, E. W. Kennedy, Ptobert T. Scott, R. Champnum, Winfleld Mason, Alexander Snodgrass, J. T. 
Bradford, W. P. Browne, W. H. Fornev, D. W. Brozcinan. 

Teicafi.— Guy M. Bryan, H. R. Runnels, F. S. Stockdale, F. R. Lubbock, J. F. Crosby, Tom P 
Ochiltree, 

Missp-uri.—C. G. Corwin, W. J. Mcllhcney. 
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The number of delegates reported to the Convention by the Committee on Cre- 
dentials was greatly disproportioned to the vote for its candidates. Messrs. Breck- 
jiiridge and Lane each received the following vote: 



Vormonl i 

Massiichusclts .... 8 

New York , 2 

Tennsylvuiiia 4 

Miirylund 4| 

Virginia IH 

Noflli Carolina 

Ocorgia 10 

Floriila 3 

Alabama , 9 



Louisiana 6 

Mississippi 7 

Texas 4 

Arkansas 4 

Missouri 1 

Tennessee DJ 

Kentucky 4^ 

Minnesota 1 

California 4 

Oregon 1} 

Total 1055 



It will be observed, from this vote, that thirtee-V States — Maine, iS'ew Hampshire, 
llhode Island, Connecticut, New .lersey, Delaware, South Carolina, Ohio, Jiidiuna, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa — had not one delegate presetit. These 
States may be of no consequence in Mr. Breckinridge's estimation ; but, so far as 
NATioxALiTY IS concemed, the Biack Republican Convention, at Chicago, made a 
better exliibition. 

It will be observed, also, that Virginia cast but 11^ votes ont of fifteen. Mr. Glass, 
whose name appears among the delegates, although he retired from the Convention, 
did not, ac his recent address states, unite with the secessionists. Georgia was 
represented by thirty delegates, although that State has but 10 votes; California bv 
a majority of proxies, and Maryland by a bare majority of the delegation. Twelve 
individuals appear to have been present from Pennsylvania, but only four votes 
were cast, which shows that, in fact, there were but eight seceders in that delega- 
tion. North Carolina and Tennessee were represented by majorities of their respec- 
tive delegations; but Kentucky, Mr. Breckinridge's own State, gavehitn only 4| votes 
of the 12 to which that State is entitled in the National Convention. Florida was 
represented, and her three votes cast, by a delegation which was accredited only to 
the Seceder's Convention at Richmond, and which, by a letter addressed to the reg- 
ular Convv^ntion at Baltimore, refused to ask admission, or to recognise that body 
in any way. Louisiaiui and Alabama each appeared by delegations, which had 
been refused, as we have already shown, admission to the National Convention of 
the Democracy — the latter having cwenty-eight delegates to cast nine votes. Mis- 
souri, entitled to 9 votes, was represented by a single vote. And yet a nomiiiation, 
made by fragments of delegations from some States, pretcndnd ddegfiiions from 
•other States — as Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana — and by not a single delegate 
from Ihirieen States, is National? Thus, California, with a majority of proxies, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Oregon, and Texas, entitled in all to 28 votes, are the only 
States whicii it can be alleged, with a shadow of evidence or truth, were in the 
Seceder's Convention with a full o.r an untainted delegation. 

The apparent vote by which Breckinridge and Lane were nominated is 105, from 
•which, however, conceding ihat which we do not concede — that all the votes which 
tlioy received were regular — must be deducted, for reasons which we shall give: 
Two votes from New York, one-half of one vote from Vermont, one and a lialf 
votes from North Carolina, one and a half votes from Arkansas, and one half of one 
vote from Minnesota, in all six votes, which makes the vote in the seceders conven- 
tion ninety-nine, or two less than one-third of tiie whole number in the National 

Convention. 

First, as to iVew York. — Mr. Augustus Schcll and a Mr. r)artlett represented that 
State as seceders, and cast two votes. Their right to speak for New York, the action 
•of the State convention, by which the delegation to Charleston was conimissioniMl, 
will determine. The following resolution was nnanhnout^li/ adopted by the Demo- 
cratic State convenlion: 

lit'i^nlrerj, Tliat tbe d(vlej2ntion to tlio. Democratic National Oonvontion, to hfl appnhitpil. is 
licrcby iR^<lruclo<l tocihU'r that Co77iH^ntion an Kvmr, ANn act and votk as a cnmt. ii). luu-driiii'mw 
■with tkO' v)ill of a )iiit ',o>'i.t;/ of the viemberK thfireof. An<l in run- any ol' its iiieinlx-rs sliall \n- 
apj)ointed di'Icfcatoa l>y any oilier ort;ani/.ation, and shall not forthwith, in wriiiiip, decline wuch an- 
poiulment, his s(ial shall be retjardod as vacated, and the <lclesaliori shall pnxieml to flil the same 
ti9 it is lierehy <;mpov,ercd to sapply all vacancies by death, absence, resii^iialion, or other ' 



Twise. 



Messrs. Schell and Bartlett were delegates only so long as tliey acted under the 
foregoing resolution, which the Convention at Charleston unanunousbj recognized 
as binding. Whence, then, came their credentials? They merely represented their 
own individual opinions when they <;ntered the seceders' hall. 
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Vermont. — Mr. Stonghten, who cast the half of one vote from TeTmont^ is in the ' 
same category with Messrs. Schell and Bartlett, from New York. His State voted 
as a unit throughout at Charleston and Baltimore, in accordance with the decision 
of tlie State convention. 

North Carolina. — There were but fifteen delegates representing this State, and 
yet the seceders foot up eight and a half instead of seven, and a half Yotcs, which is 
all this delegation should have cast. 

Arkaman. — Four votes were counted from Arkansas, although 1| votes were truly 
and properly represented in the National Convention, by delegates who refused to 
secede. 

Mhihciota. — A Mr. Johnson, who was ntver heard of before as a delegate from 
Minnesota, cast one vote, when he should have given, if any at all, but the half of 
one vote, 

CONCLUSION. 

Fellow Citizens: We have thus explained, at length, the controversy between 
the supporters of Breckinridge and Lane upon the one side, and the regular nomi- 
nees of the Democratic party upon the other. 

It remains for us to add, as the sentiment of the Democratic National Committee, 
and as the universal sentiment of the supporters of Douglas and Johnson, that no 
coMVROMisE whatkvkh is admissible. We desire to ascertain the strength of the 
National Democracy in every State, north and south, and we intend to ascertain it. 
We have made no proposition for a joint electoral ticket in any State; and we 
earnestly exhort you to reject such propositions, indignantly, whenever and 
wherever made. If we have any friends in any State, let those friends call a State 
convention at once and nominate a full electoral ticket, pledged to the exclusive 
support of Douglas and Johnson. We can agree to nothing else; because to ac- 
knowledge the right of a factious minority to dictate their own terms of eo-opera- 
tion — suffer them to violate the solemn professions of the Democratic party and 
trample under foot our Democratic usages — would be to disband the National organ- 
ization at once. Do not fail, therefore, to act immediately ; assemble yourselves 
everywhere, by States, by counties, and by neighborhoods; take no counsel, and 
listen to no suggestion from those who have so shamefully deserted the National 
Democracy. Every vote for Breckinridge and Lane is a vote indirectly, at least, 
for Lincoln and Hamlin ; a vote for inaugurating an "irrepressible conflict'' between 
the North and the South, and, therefore, a vote for the disunion of the States. 

Be not deceived by the plausible assertions of your enemies. Breckinridge and 
Lane have no strength, not the least, in any of the northern States. They will not 
receive one electoral vote in the North, and, except perhaps in three or four north- 
ern States, will not have even an electoral ticket. 

On the other hand, if the southern Democracy should now desert the Democracy 
of the North, it would be an end of the alliance between them. What remains, 
then, to the South, if she would maintain the Constitution, the Union, and the in- 
tegrity and usages of the Democratic party, but the cordial support and consequent 
election of Douglas and Johnson? 

We commit tiiese issues to your determination. Their importance cannot be over- 
estimated ; they involve the fate of the Democratic party and of that Union it has 
so faithfully, and constantly, and zealously maintained. 

MILES TAYLOR, Chairman, 
GEO. E. rUGlI, 
ALBERT RUST. 



